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What Is The Personnel Policies Forum? 











The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have invited 
representative personnel and industrial relations executives 
to become members of the 1961-62 Panel of the PERSONNEL 
POLICIES FORUM. These Panel members are top personnel 
officials in all types of companies, large and small, in all 
branches of industry and all sections of the country. this year. 

At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors ask 
the members of the Panel to outline their policies and pro- 
cedures on some important aspect of employment, industrial 
relations, and personnel problems. 
editors complete a survey report on the problem, showing 
prevailing practices, new wrinkles and ideas, and cross- 
section opinion from these top-ranking executives. 


In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discus- 
sions are reproduced in the words of the Panel members 
themselves. In effect, survey users are sitting around a table 
with these executives and getting their advice and experi- 
ence on the major problems in this field facing all companies 


Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey 
made during 1961-62 are printed in a special survey report 
which is sent, as part of the service, to users of these BNA 
From these replies, the labor reports: 

Labor Relations Reporter; Labor Policy and Practice; 
Daily Labor Report; White Collar Report; Retail Labor Report; 
and Services Labor Report. 








ALABAMA — James L. Coley, The Russell Mfg. Co.; 
William C. Estes, Morrison Cafeterias Consolidated, 
Inc.; C. J. Whitton, Vulcan Materials Co. 


ARIZONA — P. C. Gaffney, Southwest Forest Indus- 
tries, Inc.; Ralph Patey, Kitt Peak Natl. Observa- 
tory, Assn. of Univs. for Research in Astronomy, 
Inc. 


ARKANSAS — Jobn L. Wylie, Murphy Corporation. 


CALIFORNIA — K. K. Allen, Southern California Edi- 
son Co.; Pierre E. Brown, Space Electronics Corp.; 
Richard F. Carroll, Nortronics, a div. of Northrop 
Corp.; B. L. Chandler, American Potash & Chemical 
Co.; James Cox, Vacuum Tube Div., Hughes Aircraft 
So.; P. De Paolo, Giannini Plasmadyne Corp.; G. F. 
Duncan, Lever Brothers Co.; Ivan J. Hansen, Essick 
Mfg. Co.; T. S. Hoffman, Hoffman Electronics Corp.; 
H. C. Howe, General Dynamics Corp.; R. M. Jones, 
Carnation Co.; P. F. Marshall, Simpson Redwood 
Co.; R. W. McDonald, Shell Development Co.; N. F. 
McKay, Kelman Power Circuit Breaker Div.; John 
K. Mumford, Motorola, Inc.; D. M. Pritchett, Cali- 
fornia-Pacific Utilities Co.; Ray B. Ralpb, Oliver 
Tire & Rubber Co.; H. C. Reynolds, Jr., Vendorlator 
Mfg. Co.; J. B. Russ, Hunt Foods & Industries: 
Wesley Sizoo, Bay Area Council of Bakery Opera- 
tors, Inc.; Walter W. Swoboda, Dalmo Victor Co., a 
div. of Textron, Inc.; G. W. Whitebead, Rohr Air- 
craft Corp.; Wayne B. Wiggins, The Garrett Corp. 


COLORADO — Paul Elsen, Hathaway Instruments, Inc.; 
J. Francis Trimmer, Ringsby Truck Lines, Inc. 


CONNECTICUT % & Bebrman, Naugatuck Foot- 
wear Plant, U.S. Rubber Co.; Gilbert F. Berry, Royal 
McBee Corp.; Joseph N. De Martino, Rockbestos 
Wire & Cable Co., div. of Cerro De Pasco Corp.; 
Donald W. Powers, Columbia Records; George C. 
Prouty, Sr., Crestliner, Inc., subsid. of Bigelow- 
Sanford, Inc.; Murray Weiss, Benrus Watch Co., Inc. 


DELAWARE — W. S. Traylor, Hercules Powder Co., 
inc. 


FLORIDA — Vail G. Barnes, St. Joe Paper Co.; W. C. 
Gilbert, Eastern Air Lines; W. Perry Brown, Hudson 
Pulp & Paper Corp.; Robert L. Jones, General Tele- 
phone Co. of Florida; A. W. Tramel, Air Products, 
Inc. 


GEORGIA — Y. A. Beall, Savannah Electric & Power 
Co.; Jobn C. Weld, Bestwall Gypsum Co. 


IDAHO — N.S. Halliday, Boise Cascade Corp.; G. R. 
Rudd, Albertson‘s, Inc. 


ILLINOIS — Roy Augustson, Tee-Pak, Inc.; Thomas 
J. Bellush, Acme Industrial Co.; Robert H. Cone, 
National Tea Co.; A. W. Conn, Airtex Products, Inc., 
div. of G. Krueger Brewing Co.; William N. Davis, 
Hannifin Co., div. of Parker-Hannifin Corp.; J. A. 
Fuelling, Victor Chemical Works, div. of Stauffer 
Chemical Co.; Norbert W. Gits, Gits Bros. Mfg. Co.; 
Walter W. Hanes, The Greyhound Corp.; Carl G. 
Hoefker, Bear Mfg. Co.; C. K. Corthell, Campbell 
Soup Co.; E. V. Knacck, West Pullman Works, Inter- 
nat. Harvester Co.; James L. Malone, General 
Telephone Co. of Illinois; E. J. McNamara, U.S. 
Industrial Chemicals Corp., div. of National Distill- 
ers & Chemical Corp.; W. A. Ninnis, De Soto Chemi- 
cal Coatings, Inc.; W. J. Richardson, Wieboldt Stores, 
nc.; J. M. Shelton, Internat. Minerals & Chemical 
Corp.; Russell C. Stone, Velsicol Chemical Corp.; 
Joseph Warren, Pheoll Mfg. Co., Inc. 


INDIANA — George H. Edgar, Hammond Plant, Conke; 
Div., Rand McNally & Co. 


1OWA — Max E. Hasbrouck, lowa Industries, Inc.; 
M. H. Phillips, The Vernon Co. 


KANSAS — Kirk E. Trimble, The Sealright Co., Inc 
div. Sealright-Oswego Falls Corp. 


KENTUCKY — A. P. Fortino, Pennsalt Chemicals 
Corp. 
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LOUISIANA — D. J. Suarez, Jr., The Baton Rouge 
Water Works Co. 


MARYLAND — Harold Abrams, Crown Closure Div., 
Crown Cork & Seal Co.; Frank R. Bunn, Rixon Elec- 
tronics, Inc.; J. E. Hamm, Jr., Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp.; P. F. Miller, Rheem Mfg. Co.; R. B. 
Miller, Litton Industries; Walter J. Wright, Applied 
Physics Lab., The Johns Hopkins University. 


MASSACHUSETTS — 0. C. Abrams, Gillette Safety 
Razor Co., div. of Gillette Co.; Robert E. Bidwell, 
Laboratory for Electronics, Inc.; William H. Bowen, 
Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co.; Arthur J. Burke, East- 
man Gelatine Corp.; James J. Flanagan, Worcester 
Gas Light Co.; Gilbert S. Hunter, Threadwell Tap 
& Die Co.; Donald L. Marshall, Sanborn Co.; Daniel 
D. O’Brien, Jr., Van Norman Machine Co.; Arthur F. 
Peterson, United States Envelope Co.; Thomas J. 
Treacy, William Filene’s Sons Co. 


MICHIGAN — H. K. Daniels, Parke Davis & Co.; Herman 
Everbardus, Reo Div., The White Motor Co.; T. J. 
Jack, Packaging Corp. of America; Jobn Lowe, Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit; D. M. Murray, Albion Mal- 
leable Iron Co.; Charles L. Palms, Jr., Bundy Tubing 
Co.; Jack E. Steinbelper, Federal Mogul-Bower Bear- 
ings Co.; Milton Stenstrom, Instrument Div., Lear, 
Inc.; Allen A. Witbeck, Muskegon Piston Ring Co. 


MINNESOTA — Lyle H. Fisher, Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co. 


rey * — E. J. Palmer, American Bosch Arma 
Corp.; Donald B. Roark, Mississippi Chemical Corp. 


MISSOUR! — Fred F. Claxton, Consumers Cooperative 
Assn.; W. C. James, Lawn Boy Div. of Outboard 
Marine Corp.; C. L. Kelley, Pittsburgh Corning Corp.; 
Francis R. Leonard, Laclede Gas Co.; Louis M. 
Styles, Lily-Tulip Cup Corp.; William B. Wynkoop, 
Central Hardware Co. 


NEW JERSEY — Joseph L. Carney, U.S. Metal Refin- 
ing Co.; Roger M. Dolan, McGraw-Edison Co., Thomas 
A. Edison Industries; D. J. Fenelon, Manhattan 
Rubber Div., Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc.; Paul C. 
Gordon, Components Div., Internat. Tel. & Tel. 
Corp.; H. C. Lundquist, White Laboratories, Inc.; 
Bert C. Sanders, Shulton, Inc.; E. J. Weber, Flint- 
kote Co., Inc.; John S. Vozella, Presto Lock Co. 


NEW MEXICO — L. W. Swent, Homestake-Sapin Part- 


ners. 


NEW YORK — Elmer Beber/all, JFD Electronics Corp.; 


C. Edw. Berryman, The Marine Trust Co. of Western 
New York; George F. Butler, Bowery Savings Bank; 
W. B. Dear, Consolidated Laundries Corp.; Willys 
D. DeVoll, Diamond National Corp.; James F. Egan, 
Ward Baking Co.; J. C. Francis, American Airlines, 
Inc.; James*S. Freeman, Union Carbide Chemicals 
Co., div. of Union Carbide Corp.; C. H. Hansen, 
Lehn & Fink Products Corp.; D. W. Harvey, Inter- 
type Co., a div. of Harris-Intertype Corp.; D. P. 
Hayden, Amperex Electronic Co.; L. E. Jones, 
Ansco Div., General Aniline & Film Co.; Gerard 
Juliber, Revlon; O. R. Lindner, Foster Refrigerator 
Corp.; C. D. ‘Owens, Sinclair Oil Corp.; W. V. 
Machaver, Sun Chemical Co.; Thomas M. McCrary, 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.; Harold A. Mercer, 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical Co., Inc.; R. A. Morgan, 

Western Union Telegraph Co.; Richard J. 
Noonan, The Hospital Service Corp. of Western 
N. Y.; Edward L. Ogden, The Babcock & Wilcox 
Co.; Noell L. Pridgeon, Lapp Insulator Co., Inc.; 
Jobn F. Reifler, Jr., Melville Shoe Co.; Walter V. 
Ronner, Budd Electronics, Inc.; H. R. Sampson, 
National Starch & Chemical Corp.; Kenneth Schweig- 
er, Burnham Corp.; Gary G. Shepherd, Buffalo Steel 
Corp.; Frank D. Sweeten, Watertown Div., New York 
Air Brake Co.; Charles M. Trunz, Jr., Trunz, Inc.; 
Charles W. Ublinger, Columbia Gas System Service 
Corp.; F. C. Wissemann, Witco Chemical Co., Inc.; 
H. C. Wyland, Commonwealth Services, Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA — Russell J. Ebrbardt, McLean 
Trucking Co.; Reitzel N. Morgan, Anvil Brand, Inc. 





OHIO — R. E. Boerner, Textileather Div., General 
Tire & Rubber Co.; Charles E. Brown, The Cleve- 
land Pneumatic Tool Co., div. of Cleveland Pneu- 
matic Industries, Inc.; Frank L. Conklin, Dura Div., 
Dura Corp.; Mathew I. ‘Cotabish, Clevite Corp.; E. J. 
Henry, Nationwide Insurance Cos.; Jobn K. Griffin, 
American Welding & Mfg. Co.; G. L. Harkins, Seé- 
berling Rubber Co.; Carroll M. Henslee, Ormet Corp.; 
Donald W. Hike, Globe Industries, Inc.; Jobn Jobn, 
Griscom-Russell Co.; F. A. Khadder, Tapco Group, 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc.; T. W. Maboney, 
The Perfection Steel Body Co.; Ralpb D. McMillen, 
Preformed Line Products Co.; H. C. Martin, The 
Farm Bureau Cooperative Assn., Inc.; Frank E. Obl, 
Industrial Rayon Corp.; William M. Proctor, Bulldog 
Electric Products; Carl Reese, Dairypak Butler, 
Inc.; E. W. Shipley, National Carbon Co.; H. 
Wellingbo//, Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 


OKLAHOMA — Brown H. Sanderson, Aero Commander, 
Inc. 


OREGON - L. J. Bauer, Central Lincoln County Peo- 
ples’ Utility District; R. B. Gibson, Fred Meyer, 
nc. 


PENNSYLVANIA — S. G. Garry, Caterpillar Tractor 
Co.; Fred Gerken, U.S. Gauge Div., American Ma- 
chine & Metals, Inc.; George L. Germain, Lukens 
Steel Co.; J. J. Guin, Jr., Taylor Fibre Co.; Paul J. 
Kases, New Holland Machine Co., div. of Sperry- 
Rand Corp.; Paul D. Klinger, General Smelting Co.; 
Lewis R. Libbart, Lehigh Portland Cement Co.; 
Clifford J]. Manns, Swanee Paper Corp.; E. J. Mullen, 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co.; A. T. Regelman, Stroeh- 
mann Brothers Co.; L. R. Russell, Red Lion Plant, 
The Budd Co.; B. Scranton, Keasbey & Mattison 
Co.; H. R. Timms, Philadelphia Refinery, Gulf Oil 
Corp.; H. A. Vernet, Hershey Chocolate Corp.; Fran- 
cis N. Vernon, The Quaker Oats Co.; W. D. Wise, 
George K. Garrett Co., Inc. 


PUERTO RICO, COMMONWEALTH OF — Francisco 


Romero, Empresas Ferre. 
RHODE ISLAND — Jobn B. Donnee, Bostitch, Inc. 
SOUTH CAROLINA — W. H. Bailey, Sonoco Products 
Co. 


TENNESSEE — R. F. Bertram, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority; Glen F. Fleming, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc.; Patrick W. Hickie, Missile Systems 
Div., Raytheon Co.; D. R. Pichon, Jr., Tennessee 
River Pulp & Paper Co.; James P. Pilkington, The 
Methodist Publishing House. 


TEXAS — R. C. Grainger, Longhorn Div., Thiokol 
Chemical Corp.; S. B. Howard, Baker Oil Tools, 
Inc.; James Malone, El Paso Natural Gas Co.; H. E. 
McDaniel, Alpha Corp., a subsid. of Collins Radio 
Co.; Paul J. Plevack, Dresser Industries, Inc.; 
William J. Quick, Tube-Kote, Inc.; C. H. Steel, 
Southwestern Industrial Electronics Co.; Marshall 
L. Vaughan, Acme Brick Co. 


UTAH — 0. K. Cline, Sperry Utah Engineering Labora- 
tory, div. of Sperry Rand Corp.; James E. Petersen, 
Utah Copper Div., Kennecott Copper Corp. 


VIRGINIA — J. A. Jones, Celanese Fibers Co., a div. 
of Celanese Corp. of America; Harold F. Shanahan, 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical Corp. 


WASHINGTON — J. P. McMullen, Pacific Coast Paper 
Mills, a div. of Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co.; 
M. A. Roberts, St. Regis Paper Co.; Neil K. Smith, 
Seattle-First National Bank; Thomas D. Stuart, Pa- 
cific Northern Airlines, Inc.; Robert J. Williams, 
Pacific Telephone Northwest. 


WEST VIRGINIA — I. E. Lewark, Rolland Glass Co.; 
Stanley Wallace, Gravely Tractors, div. of Stude- 
baker-Packard Corp. 


WISCONSIN — Donald J. Beck, Square D Co.; Paul A. 
Dodge, Neenah Foundry Co.; William R. Young, 
Belle City Malleabile Iron Co. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This survey, third in the 1961-62 series, is based on the replies of 136 executives participating in 
the Forum. Of this group, 75 percent engage in counseling--that is, helping employees solve personal 
problems, whether on or off the job; another 22 percent report ''no counseling service as such," but super- 
visors or personnel people may help employees with their problems. Three percent have no form of coun- 


seling. In this survey report, all percentages are based on the 75 percent of companies that have counsel- 
ing programs. 





The counseling program is wholly informal at 78 percent of companies; both formal and informal 
programs are reported by 21 percent. About two percent of larger companies have only formal programs. 
These companies provide one or more of the following in-plant services: (1) help employees solve on-the- 
job personal problems (94 percent), (2) help them solve off-the-job personal problems (67 percent), and 
(3) counsel their people on career development (79 percent). Referral to outside counseling services is a 
practice at 62 percent of companies-~-65 percent of larger (those with more than 1,000 employees) and 56 
percent of smaller ones (those with 1,000 or fewer employees). Most often, such referral is to a church 
organization, usually for personal or domestic problems. In addition, 84 percent of reporting firms pro- 
vide information on counseling services available in the community. 





What problems are most frequently the subject of counseling? Around 51 percent of responding 
companies say financial ones, 30 percent report on-the-job problems, and close to the same percentage 
each mention career-development and marital or family difficulties. Among other problems reported are 
medical (15 percent of companies) and legal problems (12 percent). To help employees solve these prob- 
lems, 44 percent of companies prefer an entirely nondirective approach (counselor listens but lets the 
employee solve the problem); another 40 percent use a combination of directive (counselor listens and ad- 
vises on a course of action) and nondirective methods. A wholly directive technique is the choice of 16 
percent of companies. In addition to method, 29 percent of companies report the use of counseling aids-- 
personality tests and the like. ; 


Counseling is held only in the personnel office at over half the companies, only in some line offi- 
cial's office at five percent; both personnel and other offices are used at 33 percent of companies. Specific 
efforts to publicize the program are made by just over two thirds of companies, most commonly by word 
of mouth. Separate counseling for management or supervisory personnel is offered by 21 percent of re- 
porting firms. After the counseling session, some type of follow-up action is taken by 64 percent of 
reporting companies. In contrast, only a minority (39 percent of companies) keep records of the sessions. 


Final responsibility for counseling rests with the personnel-industrial relations executive at 85 
percent of companies; some line official is given this task at over 10 percent. The counseling role is 
played only by a personnel official at 43 percent of companies or only by a line official at 8 percent, 
usually the immediate supervisor. Both line and personnel people act as counselors at 31 percent of com- 
panies. The percentage of time these people devote to counseling ranges anywhere from "almost nil" to 
100 percent of two full-time persons. Where counseling is only a staff function, the supervisor's role is 
merely to refer his people to the proper staff personnel (over half the reporting companies). Where both 
line and staff act as counselors the general pattern is to let the supervisor handle the problem, get help if 
needed, or refer the problem if it is over his head. 





2 Employee Counseling 








Supervisory training in counseling is provided by seven in 10 companies that assign the task to 
supervision. To achieve consistency in this activity, most companies rely on the training courses devoted 
to it. Qualifications for counseling include, among others, education (a third of responding companies), 
personnel or supervisory experience (three tenths), training (a fifth), and desirable personal qualities 
(two fifths). 


Special programs for counseling alcoholics are conducted by about 25 percent of larger reporting 
firms; the same percentage have similar programs for employees with a history of mental illness. No 
special problems in counseling are reported where employees have union representation (virtually all re- 
sponding companies). Similarly, almost all companies report that no problems occurred when counseling 
was inaugurated. Referring employees to in-plant specialists for legal or financial problems and the like 
is a practice among better than two fifths of responding companies. If outside counseling is recommended, 
the employee usually bears the whole cost (82 percent of reporting companies). Where it is known that an 
employee has a problem but doesn't seek counsel, about two thirds of respondents take some form of di- 
rect approach to counsel the person; better than one fifth do nothing. 


Evaluation of the counseling activity takes place at just over a fifth of reporting companies; the 
most common method for doing this is some type of followup or review of individual cases or the program 
in general. The benefits derived from counseling include, among others: improved morale (91 percent of 
responding companies), improved efficiency (69 percent), reduced absenteeism (60 percent), reduced turn- 
over (55 percent), fewer grievances (49 percent). All but a few reporting companies believe counseling is 
worth while--most commonly on grounds of improved morale and efficiency. 


PREVALENCE OF COUNSELING 


For purposes of this survey, counseling includes whatever Panel companies do to help their em- 
ployees solve personal problems, whether on or off the job. In that light, 75 percent of companies sur- 
veyed engage in some form of counseling; another 22 percent report "no counseling service as such," but 
supervisors or staff personal may help employees with their problems. The following comments are 


typical of this group: 


We have no "service"' as such. However, both the Personnel Director and Plant Nurse are 
available to discuss such problems as health, money matters, family problems, etc. This is done 
only when an employee drops in for an informal "'chat. "--Allan A. Witbeck, Personnel Director, 
Muskegon Piston Ring Co., Sparta, Mich. 

* * - 

We do not have any formal counseling service; however, as indicated, supervisors, the com- 
pany nurse, and the personnel department are always available for discussion of problems. ~-Sidney 
Howard, Personnel Manager, Baker Oil Tools, Inc., Houston, Tex. 


Three percent of companies report no counseling activity. 


Counseling programs are completely informal at 78 percent of companies (75 percent of larger and 
85 percent of smaller ones); both formal and informal programs are conducted by 21 percent of companies 
(23 percent of larger and 15 percent of smaller ones); some two percent of larger companies report only 
formal programs. One larger firm with both a formal and an informal program describes it this way: 


We have a formalized Management Development Program for exempt employees--with an “ap- 
praisal phase" by immediate and next higher supervisor, and the M.D. specialist sitting in. The 
counseling session is by the immediate supervisor who points out areas of strength and weakness 
and recommends action. 


Counseling service to employees is informal. We encourage employees to talk to their super- 
visors and the supervisors to talk to their employees. We have varying degrees of success, from 
very good to zero. We then operate quite well through the Employee Relations Supervisor who can 
devote most of his time to employee problem-solving. --O.K. Cline, Admin. Services Mgr. , Sperry 
Utah Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Where counseling is conducted, one or more of these in-plant services are provided: (1) helping 
employees solve on-the-job personal problems (94 percent of companies--94 percent of larger--93 percent 
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of smaller); (2) helping them solve off-the-job personal problems (67 percent--63 percent--77 percent); 
(3) counseling on career-development (79 percent--81 percent-~73 percent). 


Referral to outside counseling services is a practice of 62 percent of companies (65 percent of 
larger and 56 percent of smaller ones). Most often, such referral is to a church organization (usually for 
personal or domestic problems); next come family counseling services or marriage counselors, and men- 
tal health clinics. Other services frequently mentioned are Alcoholics Anonymous, Community Chest 
Services, social service agencies, educational institutions, medical clinics, and guidance centers. Others 
sometimes used are legal aid societies, visiting nurse associations, and the Social Security office. A 
larger company sums up its outside referral this way: 


Marriage counselors for marital problems; Alcoholics Anonymous for alcoholic spouses; local 
Guidance Clinic for mental health problems. Counseling services are not always available for cer- 
tain needs; therefore, employees are referred to outside individuals such as ministers, priests, 
doctors, lawyers, city county officers, welfare agencies, and other local community services that 
are available, including the Red Cross.~--Louis M. Styles, Plant Personnel Manager, Lily-Tulip 
Cup Corp. , Springfield, Mo. 


In addition to outside referral, 84 percent of reporting companies provide information on counsel- 
ing services and facilities available in the community (80 percent of larger and 88 percent of smaller ones). 


CONTENT OF COUNSELING 


What problems are most frequently the subject of counseling? Financial problems top the list 
among 51 percent of reporting companies; these include such items as wage attachments, garnishments, 
and indebtedness. On-the-job problems, such as interpersonal relationships, adjustment, placement, and 
the like, are reported by 30 percent of these companies. Career-development and marital or family prob- 
lems follow, according to 29 percent and 28 percent of responding companies, respectively. About 15 per- 
cent of these companies mention medical problems, and another 12 percent name legal ones. The table 
that follows summarizes the responses on this question. 


Most Frequent Counseling Problems 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
Financial 51% 38% 78% 
On-the- job 30 32 26 
Career-development 29 32 22 
Family 28 20 45 
Medical 15 15 15 
Legal 12 8 9 


a 





Among other problems reported are alcoholism, retirement, mental ones, self-improvement, 
social relations, and "personal" ones. One executive reporting another problem has this to say: 


In our opinion the majority of counseling is disciplinary in nature and results from false union 
guidance as to the liberties the employee has. This would cover such areas as amount and type of 
work required by management of a given employee, absenteeism, repetitive leaves of absence, 
etc. -- Larger manufacturing company. 


Directive v. Nondirective Counseling 





In helping employees solve the foregoing problems, what counseling method do Panel members use 
--directive (counselor listens and advises on a course of action) or nondirective (counselor listens but lets 
employee solve the problem)? At 44 percent of reporting companies, counseling is entirely nondirective 
(41 percent of larger and 50 percent of smaller ones). Some 40 percent of these companies use a combi- 
nation of directive and nondirective methods (43 percent of larger and 33 percent of smaller ones). Coun- 


seling is wholly directive at 16 percent of companies in this group (16 percent of larger and 17 percent of 
smaller ones). 








Employee Counseling 
























Why is this? Where only nondirective counseling is used, most of the companies reason that in 
this way the employee solves his own problem. One executive explains it like this: 


Only by the employee making up his mind to do what fundamentally is correct...is he likely to 
cope with his problems on a lasting basis. In most instances it's lack of planning or thoughtful con- 
sideration which leads to the problem. By getting the employee to admit to himself that he is a con- 
tributing factor to the problem causes him frequently to view the problem more objectively. We 
believe nondirective interviewing causes the employee to have a more lasting attitude because it is 
he who makes up his mind. --William R. Young, Vice President, Industrial Relations, Belle City 
Malleable Iron Co., Racine, Wis. 


Among other reasons given for this approach, one smaller gas-light company says: ''We feel that 
it encourages the employee to be more relaxed and informative." A larger engineering firm notes, "not 
staffed with professional psychologists and expert counselors." 


Among companies that use both methods, the great majority say the method varies with the prob- 

lem. For example, a larger chemical firm explains, medical counseling would be directive but counsel- 
ing on family problems could be nondirective. A larger missile company reports: "Sometimes you seek 

information, sometimes it is a 'talk-out,' but may be decisive or disciplinary in direction. '' Some other 
reasons cited for this combination method include: facilitates discussion of the problem and lets the em- 
ployee solve it, it is more effective than simply directive method, depends on the counselor, and doesn't 
stereotype counselor's approach. One executive says: 


Emphasis is on the nondirective approach; however, I prefer to provide some direction in order 
to expedite a satisfactory solution. --William J. Quick, Industrial Relations Manager, Tube-Kote, 
Inc., Houston, Tex. 


Few executives state why they favor only directive counseling. Among those who do, an executive 
of a larger rubber company says: "employee usually comes to this office for help"; another larger elec- 
tronics firm answers: "to correct and alleviate as soon as possible." 


Follow-up After Counseling 





After the counseling session, what kind of follow-up takes place? No clear-cut pattern emerges 
from the companies reporting some activity in this area (75 percent of larger and 37 percent of smaller 
ones). About the same number say that follow-up is periodic, depending on the problem, or generally in- 
formal. Another scattering of firms leave it to the employee's initiative, make routine checks, or conduct 
interviews. One company explains its procedure this way: 


No formal follow-up on routine cases. Employees may return if they desire. Complex cases 
are followed through with additional interviews and reports from outside services.~-~-William J. 
Quick, Industrial Relations Mgr. , Tube-Kote, Inc., Houston, Tex. 


Among other activities reported, a couple of companies maintain contact with both the individual 
and his supervisor, a larger food company integrates a corrective disciplinary procedure with counseling 
on personal problems that affect job performance, and a larger chemical firm reviews the employee's 
progress toward the goals outlined in counseling. One company sums up its procedure this way: 


If agencies are involved, we have established a regular follow-up reporting procedure whereby 
the agency keeps company informed of progress and problems. If agencies are not involved, the 
counselor sets up regular reporting programs with the employee. ~--Lyle H. Fisher, Vice President, 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Record-Keeping 





Keeping records of all counseling sessions is a practice of 40 percent of larger and 11 percent of 
smaller companies; another 9 percent of larger and 4 percent of smaller ones maintain records only in 
certain cases. A larger manufacturer, for example, keeps a file on corrective measures that relate to 
the employee's job but records nothing on solely personal problems; another larger chemical firm says, 
"in some cases close contact needs to be maintained and facts checked."" The remaining companies (51 
percent of larger and 85 percent of smaller ones) keep no records of counseling sessions. 
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For example, one executive in this group writes: 


No notes are made. Each session is treated with strict confidence. Individuals are informed 
that we would like to know the results, but on a voluntary basis.-- Louis M. Styles, Plant Person- 
nel Mgr., Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., Springfield, Mo. 


Among those who keep records, the most common reason is for future reference purposes, cover- 
ing a variety of situations--follow-up sessions, necessary further assistance, disciplinary proceedings, 
periodic appraisals, and the like. Among other reasons given, a larger food processing company reports, 
"to be able to prove to interested people at a later date that we did talk to the employee"; another larger 
minerals company says, "to minimize undesirable ‘personalizing’ of personnel actions and permit other 
personnel specialists to assist." 


Where no records are kept, the reason most often given is to preserve the informal quality of the 
counseling session. Other companies in this group seek to safeguard the confidential or personal nature 
of the subject matter. A handful of companies say that employees are more open and sincere when they 
know no records will be kept. Among other reasons are these: not to incur additional expense, not to en- 
courage the activity, no useful purpose is served, not enough cases to warrant it. 


Counseling Aids 





The use of counseling aids--personality tests and the like--is a practice of 35 percent of larger and 
15 percent of smaller companies. Generally, these aids are employed in such areas as career develop- 
ment, job adjustment and placement, or educational guidance. The characteristics most commonly tested 
are intelligence, aptitude, preference, and general personality traits. Some of the standard tests men- 
tioned most often include the Kuder Preference Record, Wonderlic Personnel Test, Adams Adjustment In- 
ventory, and Otis Intelligence test. A few companies note that such aids are administered by outside 
agencies--for example, universities or consulting services. 


Publicizing the Counseling Activity 





How is counseling publicized at Panel companies? Among those who do so (63 percent of larger and 
78 percent of smaller ones), the favorite method is word of mouth (two fifths of larger and just over half 
of smaller companies). About a fifth of companies, both larger and smaller, publicize the counseling ac- 
tivity during the employee's indoctrination period; another three tenths of larger and a number of smaller 
firms direct attention to the counseling service in their employee handbook. The following excerpt illus- 
trates that practice. 


Your personnel representative is the guardian of fair play in your area. His prime responsi- 
bility is to help you make a success of your job by advising you on personnel or company prob- 
lems. ...He will consult with you on matters of education, vocation, company opportunities, per- 
sonal financial matters, relationships with your fellow employees and supervisors, and other personal 
problems. All such discussions will be held in strictest confidence.--Tapco Group, Thompson 
Ramo Wooldridge, Inc. , Cleveland, Ohio. 


Other methods used in this area include bulletin boards, union stewards, house organs, meetings, 
and the employee's supervisor. 


Facilities & Availability 





Counseling is conducted only in the personnel office at better than half of responding companies 
(48 percent of larger and 64 percent of smaller ones); at five percent of companies, both larger and small- 
er, some line official's office is the exclusive counseling site. Employees are counseled at the personnel 
office and other offices--most commonly, some line official's or the medical officer's--at 33 percent of 
companies in this group (38 percent of larger and 20 percent of smaller). Other counseling sites mention- 
ed can be classed under the general phrase "someone's private office. " 


Separate counseling services for management or supervisory personnel are provided by 21 per- 
cent of reporting companies (23 percent of larger and 16 percent of smaller ones). Most often, this activ~ 
ity is part of the regular management development program-~-as the following executive explains: 
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We have a formalized Management Development Program for exempt employees~-with an "'ap- 
praisal phase" by immediate and next higher superior, and the M.D. specialist sitting in. The 
counseling session is by the immediate supervisor who points out areas of strength and weakness 
and recommends action. --O.K. Cline, Admin. Services Mgr., Sperry Utah Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


Some other programs in this area consist of such features as private informal meetings with the 
Plant Head or Industrial Relations Director, career development guidance by professionals of a state uni- 
versity, and the use of outside consulting psychologists, as in this example: 


We provide the services of a firm of professional psychological counselors for all management 
employees. The psychologists of this firm call on all management employees at regular intervals 
and also may be called upon by management employees at any time.--Ray B. Ralph, Industrial Re- 
lations Manager, Oliver Tire & Rubber Co., Oakland, Calif. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR COUNSELING 


Who actually performs counseling at Panel companies? Some 43 percent report that it is a function 
only of the personnel department (34 percent of larger and 63 percent of smaller firms); at about 8 percent 
of companies, both larger and smaller, counseling is done only by the line organization, usually the im- 
mediate supervisor. Both line people and personnel specialists act as counselors at 31 percent of com- 
panies--39 percent of larger and 15 percent of smaller. Another 15 percent (17 percent of larger and 11 
percent of smaller) say that counseling is performed by personnel and other people--most often, the med- 
ical officer; in a few cases, a counsulting psychologist. Others engaged in this role include an industrial 
psychologist, social service counselor, and special women's counselors, as in these comments: 


We have found that a Women's Counseling Service staffed by a trained woman counselor is the 
most effective aspect of the counseling function. A large percentage of their personal problems 
can be handled at the plant level. --Richard F. Carroll, Chief, Industrial Relations, Nortronics, 
Division of Northrop Corp., Palos Verdes, Calif. 

* *” * 

Our program is somewhat unique in that my wife, also employed in the personnel department, 
works with me on family problems and those of female employees. Her assistance enables me to 
make home visits which I would not otherwise make. If a problem with a female employee is of 
such a nature that she does not care to discuss it with me, I can suggest that she discuss it with 
my wife. In many cases they ask for her directly. --Rigsby C. Satterfield, Manager of Employee 
Relations, McLean Trucking Co. , Winston-Salem, N.C. 


What percentage of time do those persons engaged in counseling devote to it? The answers here 
vary anywhere from "almost nil" to 100 percent of two full-time people. About a third of reporting com- 
panies, both larger and smaller, say up to 5 percent of a person's time is given to counseling; another 
sixth of larger and a fourth of smaller say between 5 and 10 percent. Of the remaining companies, a 
handful just say the time varies, a couple mention 15 percent, and each of the others note such percentages 
as 20 percent, 25 percent of three staff people, and 100 percent of an employee counselor. 


Final responsibility for counseling rests with the personnel-industrial relations executive at over 
eight in 10 Panel companies, both larger and smaller. A line official has the final word at a little better 
than one in 10 each of larger and smaller companies. A couple of smaller firms note that no one person 
has final responsibility, since the program is informal. Others charged with this authority include an 
industrial psychologist, and legal and medical officers who share responsibility with the P-IR executive. 


Coordination of Counseling Activity 





Where counseling is exclusively a staff function, over half the companies, both larger and smaller, 
report the supervisor's role is to refer his employees to the proper staff personnel. A few companies 
say that supervisors are cast in a supporting role; another couple train them to handle normal or routine 
problems and refer the others. Some other supervisory tasks include providing information before coun- 
seling occurs, follow-up reporting, and taking over job-oriented problems. A number of companies in 
this group give the supervisor no part in counseling. 
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Where both line and staff personnel engage in counseling, coordination generally follows this pat- 
tern: the supervisor handles the problem, gets help from personnel or other staff people if needed, or 
refers the problem to them if he can't handle it. The following comments illustrate that pattern. 


The responsibility for initial counseling rests with the employee's supervisor who may call 
upon the Personnel Department for guidance. If the problem becomes serious and requires hand- 
ling at a higher level, it is then referred to a Personnel Officer. The counseling referred to in 
this sense is usually associated with work problems, personal problems, finances, etc.--C. 
Edward Berryman, Vice President & Director of Personnel, The Marine Trust Co. of Western 
N. Y., Buffalo, N.Y. 

* * * 

We believe counseling a dubious tool. If restricted to the line, then average competence in 
handling is not good enough. If restricted to the staff, then unavoidably weakens the line authority 
thru the invitation to bypass. Our informal practice is if an employee does request help then su- 
pervisor does what he can. If he believes a staff section can be of help he refers person to proper 
group.--H.R. Sampson, Director, Industrial Relations, National Starch & Chemical Corp., N.Y., 
N.Y. 


Mostof the other coordination methods can be grouped under the term "mutual cooperation, " 
achieved by such informal procedures as discussions between line and staff people, memoranda, and the 
like. A larger service organization mentions meetings between line and staff prior to counseling; another 
smaller utility company reports the use of conferences. 


Training & Consistency in Counseling 





Two questions arise where supervisors engage in counseling. Is training provided in this aspect 
of their job? How is consistency in counseling achieved? Four out of five larger reporting companies and 
two out of five smaller ones answer "yes" to the first question. The most common answer to the second 
one is supervisory training courses in counseling. A number of companies have written programs that 
serve as counseling guides, but one adds that it is nevertheless confronted with the problem of consistency. 
The following excerpt taken from one company's guidebook to counseling appears under the heading, Basic 
Principles Involved: 


These principles, which are effective in most situations should be studied and tailored to fit 
each individual. 


There is a wide variance in the extent to which people see themselves as they really are. 
Complete and objective understanding of behavior comes very slowly. Carefully estimate a man's 
capacity for self-appraisal and give him no more facts about himself in one discussion than he can 
take. 


General counseling is most effective when the individual is led to evaluate himself and recog- 
nize his own strengths and weaknesses. By exercising discretion, an individual can be made to 
see his own faults in such a way that his feeling of security is increased and relations with the 
counselor are improved. 


Such things as individual differences, personal traits, degree of success or failure, and job 
level influence how directly a man can be told or led to recognize his strong and weak points. 


It must be remembered, however, that the best improvement results when the individual, 
through your counseling, learns to understand himself and to judge his abilities. The skillful su- 
pervisor gets best results in counseling when he leads the man to appraise himself and does not 
do it for him.~--Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Other methods used include conferences on counseling methods, group meetings of supervisors, 
informal guidance, and follow-up review. A larger petroleum corporation says: "Poor counseling quickly 
produces trouble spots which are readily apparent and are corrected by supervisory counseling."’ A 
couple of companies don't attempt to get consistency because they find no consistency in the problems; 
others say they don't achieve it, they doubt they do, or their counseling probably is inconsistent. 
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Qualifications for Counseling 





Panel members were asked this question: ‘What qualifications do you require of those who coun- 
sel? One in three larger and three in five smaller companies did not answer. Of those who did, about a 
third list education, usually a college degree with a major in psychology, sociology, or personnel. Three 
tenths require some personnel or supervisory experience; another fifth make training mandatory. Desir- 
able personal qualities--such as common sense, maturity, interest in people and problems, ability to in- 
spire confidence, and the like--are required by better than two fifths of reporting companies. A few just 
say the qualities of a person in the personnel field or those of a good supervisor. One larger corporation 
adds, “acceptance at all levels of the company organization. "" A couple of firms consider this aspect in 
selecting an employee for a supervisory position; another couple require knowledge of the benefits program 
or understanding of company policies. The comments that follow illustrate some of the thinking in this 
matter. 


We do not have a formal counseling program. We believe, however, that counseling is an in- 
herent part of any supervisor's responsibility. They must be constantly able to perceive when 
employees are not up-to-par, seek the cause and correct it if possible. They must be tactful 
enough to avoid prying into personal problems and skillful enough to give advice if needed or refer 
the employee to others who can give proper advice. We do not call this a separate program. ... 
We are constantly seeking ways to improve the counseling technique of our supervisors. ~--H.R. 
Timms, Manager, Employee Relations, Gulf Oil Corp. , Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * * 

We believe that all members of management and supervision are counselors if they have earned 
the respect of the employees. We do not label a manager's door as counselor because until such a 
time as the employees have grown to respect his judgment and advice, any attempt at counseling 
would be "lip-service" and superficial. Our employees have ferreted out members of management 
at each location in whom they have confidence and can discuss on-the-job, off-the-job, and any 
other work or personal problem. ~--Marshall L. Vaughan, Mgr., Personnel & Industrial Relations, 
Acme Brick Co., Ft. Worth, Tex. 


SPECIAL COUNSELING PROBLEMS 


Counseling Alcoholics 





Special programs for counseling alcoholics are conducted by about 25 percent of larger reporting 
companies. Close to half of them frame their programs around personal contacts and cooperation with 
local Alcoholics Anonymous associations, alcoholic centers, or community services specializing in this 
problem. The company medical department takes over the problem at two fifths of these companies; 
others report more or less complete programs that involve counseling by line and staff personnel, com- 
pany doctor, local AA, and others. The comments that follow illustrate the latter practice. 


Employe is talked with by line, staff, medical, personnel, and continuance of habit results in 
disciplinary action. Union and Company work together in placing employe in Chicago Alcoholic 
Center when he agrees to seek treatment. After treatment employe is returned to work.--E. V. 
Knack, Industrial Relations Manager, International Harvester Co., Chicago, Ill. 

* * * 

Arrangement is made with employee for his doctor to disclose medical history. If not avail- 
able, examination at company expense is arranged. Line manager, P. & I.R. Manager and Com- 
pany Doctor then arrange regular medical and performance surveillance with the understanding 
that the employe must follow medical advice. Work performance and the degree and nature of the 
illness" interference with that performance is the focus of attention, rather than rehabilitation or 
other goals.--Larger research & development company. 

* * * 


Determining total problem, i.e., personal, job, family, financial, physical and mental 
health. Establishing program team, i.e., family, supervisor, pastor, agency representative, 
family doctor, A.A., etc.--Lyle H. Fisher, Vice President, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


A description of one company's program follows in the next excerpt, from an article in the com- 
pany's house organ on alcoholics in industry. 
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After a supervisor has appraised the Personnel Relations Director. ..that he suspects a drink- 
ing problem, discussions are had as to the best means of handling the case. At the right time con- 
tact is made with the employe and the problem is discussed openly and frankly. The employe is 
assured that the matter will be treated confidentially. 


A complete physical examination is sometimes suggested. Necessary medical help may be 
obtained through a period of hospitalization or regular visits to a physician. 


Where a serious emotional disturbance is apparent, psychiatric counseling may be suggested. 
Frequently the employe is urged to join A.A. 


In some cases the members of an alcoholic's family become associated with Al-Anon, an or- 
ganization which is made up of the families of alcoholics, for the purpose of enabling them to cope 
more effectively with the problems of alcoholism in the home. 


Follow-up consultation by our medical department establishes the progress being made by the 
employe. Where an employe refuses to face up to the problem and makes little apparent effort to 
help himself, the Company has no recourse but to ultimately terminate his services. Having lost 
his job with one company, he may belatedly recognize that something must be done. 


Union representatives have cooperated with management at Parke-Davis and elsewhere in wag- 
ing an increasingly successful battle against the bottle. Where productivity, high safety standards 


and good employe relations are "musts" there is no room for the glass crutch. --Parke Davis & 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Counseling on Mental Health Problems 





About 25 percent of larger responding companies have some type of special counseling program for 
employees with a history of mental illness. At close to three fifths of them, the individual is referred to 
an outside psychiatrist, clinic, or sanitarium for counseling and treatment. The company medical depart- 
ment takes care of these people at better than two fifths of companies in this group. A couple refer the 


employee to his own doctor. The following comments outline the practice of one company in this area and 
the thinking of another. 


In the case of employees with emotional or mental problems, we endeavor to learn the root of 
the problem and we are quite liberal in granting extended leaves of absence for treatment and re- 
covery. We find it necessary on occasion to take an employee off the job and to insist on psychi- 
atric treatment and appropriate improvement before returning the individual to employment. We 
also find that a new job environment occasionally is of value, i.e., new duties, new supervisors, 
etc. --Harold K. Daniels, Vice President, Personnel Relations, Parke Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

* * * 

We have serious reservations about how far employers should go in areas like these and feel 
that the trend nowadays is to shift the blame or responsibility for personal shortcomings to parents, 
the international situation, or the employer. While we all sympathize with people who have these 
problems, we cannot run a business with "'sick"' people and don't feel that it is our responsibility 
to rehabilitate them.--C.K. Corthell, Personnel Manager, Campbell Soup Co., Chicago, Il. 


Counseling and Union Representation 





Do any special problems arise in counseling employees, where they have union representation? 
Virtually all responding companies answer "no"; around 10 percent of larger and 5 percent of smaller 
ones say "'yes.'’ The reasons given by most companies in the latter group reflect the representative char- 
acter of the union, rather than union opposition to counseling itself. For example, a smaller utility firm 
says, "union wants to be in on such activities"; a larger metals manufacturer reports, "union defends 
employe's position in all cases"; and a larger chemical corporation notes, "unions like to establish rela- 
tionships, hence compete with management." One P-IR executive takes another tack in this comment: 


Even though management may be justified in corrective counseling, the Union is free to chal- 
lenge the action, creating an atmosphere in which the supervisor becomes guilty until proven inno- 
cent. This has a tendency to make management hesitant to act. -- Larger manufacturer. 
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Of the companies in which union representation presents no problems in counseling, a third attrib- 
ute this to the union's favorable attitude to the activity. A larger rubber company, for example, says: 
“union officers send people to Industrial Relations Director"; another larger metallurgical firm notes: 
“union usually prefers Company to assist." Just over a fifth of companies in this group give credit to 
good union-management relations; for instance, a larger engineering corporation writes, “union-manage- 
ment relations traditionally harmonious."' About a fifth of these companies believe the personal nature of 
counseling is the main factor--"handled as a personal problem not a labor-management problem," a 
larger manufacturer reports. Among other reasons given in this area, an electrical equipment manufac- 
turer says, “union expresses no interest"’; a missile company notes, "ours is not a formal program"; 
and a larger chemical firm says, "we still manage the plant." 


Inauguration of Counseling 





Panel members were asked if any problems arose among supervisors and/or employees when 
counseling was introduced. Almost all of those reporting answered "no"; around a tenth of larger com- 
panies replied affirmatively. Among companies in the former group, two reasons given at the same fre- 
quency are (1) the program is informal, and (2) counseling was introduced gradually on the basis of need. 
Some other "no-problem" responses include: "the objectives were made clear and counseling is volun- 
tary" (larger chemical firm); "the program was thoroughly thought out, prepared, and presented" (larger 
manufacturer); "education of supervisors and acceptance by employees thru supervisors" (larger publish- 
ing & printing firm). One executive qualifies his answer thusly: 


No problems, but some employees were anxious about how the results of certain interviews 
conducted by the consulting psychologist were to be used. This was explained to them.--C.T. 
Whitton, Manager, Industrial Relations, Vulcan Materials, Birmingham, Ala. 


Where the introduction of counseling presented problems, the solution given by most companies 
is supervisory training. 


In-and Out-Plant Referral 





Referring employees to in-plant specialists for legal or financial problems and the like is a prac- 
tice of half of larger reporting companies and a third of smaller ones. judging from the comments, the 
procedure seems to be followed where such specialists are on the payroll and the personnel department 
can't handle the problem. 


If outside counseling is recommended, who bears the cost? Eight in 10 reporting companies say 
only the employee; at about a seventh, both the company and employee share the bill. One in 20 firms 
pays the whole cost. 


Ferreting Out Problems E 





What action do Panel companies take where they know an employee has a problem but doesn't seek 
counsel? About two thirds of respondents take some form of direct approach-~seek the employee out, call 
him in, arrange an interview, offer help, and the like. In many cases, this approach is taken not by the 
counselor but by a third party, depending on what the problem is; for example, the person's supervisor, 
friends, or union representative. An indirect approach is followed at about a tenth of reporting compan- 
ies; for instance, a larger steel fabricator writes, "informally draw him into an interview and indirectly 
cause him to be counseled. "" One company does it this way: 


Dependent on the seriousness of the problem. In most cases, making ourselves available in 
the employee's werk area; sometimes approaching the employee with a topic of conversation far 
removed which usually reverts to his or her problem that needs attention. -- Louis M. Styles, 
Plant Personnel Mgr., Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. , Springfield, Mo. 


Slightly better than a fifth of these companies do nothing; however, a couple of them qualify their 
replies by saying, “unless the problem interferes with job performance." One executive writes: 


Initiate necessary action if affecting the job. If not affecting the job, then a judgment based 
on the person and the problem determines whether any tactful offer of assistance is to be taken. -- 
Larger manufacturer. 
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EVALUATION & BENEFITS 


Evaluating the counseling activity is a minority practice among Panel companies; only three in 10 
larger and about one in 20 smaller reporting ones do so. Companies that do not evaluate make these 
comments: 


It is difficult to evaluate the effectiveness of our program. We feel that an employee without 
problems is naturally happier and therefore a more effective worker. --Joseph N. DeMartino, 
Personnel Mgr., Rockbestos Wire & Cable Co., Div. of Cerro Corp. , New Haven, Conn. 

* * x 

No we do not. Perhaps we are neglecting an important study here; frankly, I feel the time and 
money expended in follow-up to a degree of establishing a positive effectiveness or ineffectiveness 
is not practical. We judge our program on an individual basis, problem by problem. --~- Larger 
company. 

* * * 

Like many other phases of the personnel field, it is difficult to evaluate a counseling program 
on a dollar and cents basis and therefore difficult to sell and keep sold to top management. En- 
lightened management has these facilities but financial people will lop them off at the first sign of 
an austerity program as a frill that the company can live without. --George C. Prouty, Sr., Asst. 
to President, Crestliner Inc., Thompsonville, Conn. 


The most common evaluation technique is some type of follow-up or review of the individual cases 
or the program in general. A larger company, for example, notes, "by analysis of individual case hand- 
ling"; another writes, "by assessing progress towards goals"; and a smaller manufacturer reports, "in- 
formal, conversational follow-up." Another method is to check the results that flow from counseling, for 
instance, improved adjustment or performance. One company has this to say: 


Our method of evaluating the results of our "informal" program is our over-all employee re- 
lationship and ultimate profit of the company. We believe that mental health, attitude, desire to 
do a good job, etc., is best measured by productivity. --Marshall L. Vaughan, Mgr., Personnel 
& Industrial Relations, Acme Brick Co., Ft. Worth, Tex. 


What benefits do Panel members derive from their counseling program? Better than nine in 10 
cite improved morale, about seven in 10 say improved efficiency, and three in five report reduced absen- 
teeism. Reduced turnover and fewer grievances follow, according to better than half and close to half of 
reporting companies, respectively. The table that follows summarizes the responses on this point. 


Benefits From Counseling * 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
Improved morale, 91% 87% 100% 
Improved efficiency 69 72 64 
Reduced absenteeism 60 66 48 
Reduced turnover 5a 53 60 
Fewer grievances 49 53 36 





* Figures total more than 100 percent because most companies report 
more than one benefit. 


Among other benefits mentioned are the following: fewer errors in placement, better supervision, 
improved attitude to management, less tendency to unionization, and better communication with operating 
management. 


The following comments are typical. 
Absenteeism has been radically reduced as a direct result of individual discussion with offend- 


ers, combined with corrective discipline. Garnishments and financial problems at one time were 
very time consuming and very general. These have now been almost totally eliminated as a result 
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of individual counseling sessions with those having financial problems. A clearly established 
policy which ultimately provides for discharge of chronic offenders in the matter of garnishments, 
plus the whole-hearted help from a credit union of company employees has straightened out the 
garnishment or employee credit problem.~--Harold K. Daniels, Vice President, Personnel Rela- 
tions, Parke Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


* * * 


An employee with unresolved problems generally tends to develop all the characteristics so 
apparent in this field. Inefficiency, accident proneness, absenteeism, etc. A successful program 
geared to reduce or eliminate these conditions is definitely worthwhile. --Paul F. Marshall, Per- 
sonnel Manager, Simpson Timber Co., Arcata, Calif. 


Is Counseling Worth While? 





agree, 


Virtually all reporting companies believe counseling is worth while; a few larger companies dis- 
and a couple explain it this way: 


It may be that on occasion through counseling an individual can be helped to the extent he can 
overcome his particular difficulty. I think that where the problem is alcoholism, [for example, ] 
there are generally deep seated reasons for this problem which will not be overcome by any type 


of counseling. ...I also think outside services are much better equipped to handle these problems 
than any industry. -- Larger manufacturer. 


* * * 


In my opinion, the cost of a counseling service, as such, would not improve the profit pic- 
ture of the company, and what else is important? Perhaps I am not a "do-gooder" or one of the 
“happiness boys," for it does not appear to me that running a full scale welfare agency for the 
benefit of the exceptional employee could be profitable no matter how many intangible benefits 
may be claimed. -- Larger company. 


Where counseling is considered to be worth while, the reason given most often is the benefits 


derived therefrom (listed in the foregoing table); other companies in this group believe its value lies in 
the aid rendered employees in solving their problems; and a handful cite the goal of better employer- 
employee relations. [lustrative comments in this area follow. 


Employee counseling, giving a better understanding of typical employee problems, provides 
greater insight into the type of employee benefit program needed. It also assists in establishing 
more informed pre-employment interviewing and thus, better hiringpractices. Counseling is an 
effective way of getting closer to the employee and, if succeSsful solutions of problems are ar- 
rived at, contributes materially to employee loyalty, which is otherwise so difficult to achieve in 
many strongly unionized plants. Anyone who is helped feels a certain indebtedness; in the case of 
the employee, he responds by not attempting to take undue advantage of his employer. --Harold A. 


Mercer, Director of Industrial Relations, Pittsburgh Metallurgical Co., Inc., Niagara Falls, 
N.Y. 


* * *” 


Any employee who has a problem related either to the job or off the job, cannot function ef- 
fectively while in the throes of making a decision. Any nudge in the direction of making a deci- 
sion will not only gain back for the company an effective worker, but will aid the well-being and 
personal functioning of the employee. --O. A. Maki, Director of Employee Relations, Columbia 
Gas System, Charleston, W. Va. 


A couple of executives that endorse the activity but with reservations have this to say: 


Where counseling can improve immediate employee~employer relationships, such as pre- 
venting salary attachments or outlining training courses that will help employee's performance 
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and advancement, I feel [it is a] useful activity. To counsel on more remote subjects is carrying 
the company into social welfare activities which can be handled better by special community or- 


ganizations. --Richard B. Miller, Dir., Employee & Comm. Relations, Litton Systems, College 
Park, Md. 


* * * 


Counseling well done should aid in improving those subjects itemized and more if other re- 
lated factors are favorable and correct. To illustrate in extreme, counseling could not improve 
my efficiency if after all the flag waving, I find others in like situations producing less than I, 
with no concern by management. Conversely I believe the emphasis placed on theoretically prop- 
er employee relations through training program and Union agreements has resulted in employee 
“coddling” rather than "counseling. ''-- Larger manufacturer. 


Another company that includes counseling in its program of "man-maintenance”" writes in: 


Our counseling program is one phase of McLean's over-all program of human relations, or, 
as we prefer to call it, "man-maintenance." Machines are maintained by carefully adhering to 
the instructions in their "manual of operations." 


Why? Because they cost money and when they aren't running they cost more money. We 
don't kick them when they fail. We repair them and get them back in running condition. We 
believe people are even more valuable than machines and when they have problems which reduce 
their efficiency it is good business to help them eliminate their difficulty, which will help in- 
crease their productivity. We do not think that counseling is a panacea, but we do think it is 
one of the basic items in our practical approach to "man-maintenance. ''--Rigsby C. Satterfield, 
Manager of Employee Relations, McLean Trucking Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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